JOHN BUNYAN

always as cheap as he can. .. . Secondly, if it be law-
ful for me always to sell my commodity as dear, or
for as much as I can, then it is lawful for me to deal
with my neighbour without the use of charity; but
it is not lawful for me to lay aside or to deal with my
neighbour without the use of charity. . . . Let all
your things be done in charity. But that a man cannot
live in the exercise of charity that selleth.. . . as dear
or that buyeth as cheap as he can is evident by these
reasons. . . . God hath given thee more skill, more
knowledge, and understanding in thy commodity
than he hath given to him that would buy of thee.
But what? canst thou think that God hath given thee
this that thou mightest make a prey of thy neigh-
bour? No verily; but he hath given thee it for his
help; that thou mightest in this, be eyes to the blind^
and save thy neighbour from that damage that his
ignorance, or necessity, or fondness would betray
him into the hands of.* So Bunyan arraigns, in the
name of justice and charity, the great doctrine of
caveat emptor^ and the basal principle of the in-
dustrial civilisation which was coming; and if these
are Christian they are also sound Humanist prin-
ciples, which cannot be said of all the other injunc-
tions regarding Sunday observance and communi-
cating only with saints which are part of that *ado
for heaven* of which Sir Ralph Clare complained.
The humanist principle was laid down in the famous
words of Bunyan's Master: 'the Sabbath was made
for man, not man for the Sabbath/ It is a source of,
much distress to Bunyan that many 'professors',
whose observance of Sunday was probably rigid,
were not guiltless of such profitable but unjust prac-
tices in trading as he arraigns.

In allegory one is tempted to think Bunyan found,
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